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CORRESPONDENCE 


Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy, 

Dear  Brother  .-—The  undersigned  Elders  of  your  Church, 
listened  with  peculiar  pleasure  to  your  Sermon  yesterday,  on  The 
Death  of  a  Mother,  and  believing  that  its  circulation  will  be  pro- 
motive of  good,  we  hereby  request  a  copy  for  publication. 

Will  it  be  too  much  to  ask,  also,  that  you  will  append  to  it,  a  brief 
memoir  of  your  own  beloved  mother. 

Affectionately  Yours, 
GEO.  VAIL,  A.  READ, 

T.  W.  BLATCHFORD,  R.  DAVIDSON, 

R.  H.  McCLELLAN,  W.  H.  SHERMAN, 

P.  M.  CORBIN,  C.  N.  LOCKWOOD, 

J.  C.  SPENCER. 
Troy,  November  5,  1860. 


Dear  Brethren : — 

Aware  how  much  the  interest  with  which  the  Sermon  was 
heard,  is  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  it  was  de- 
livered, I  cannot  but  apprehend  that  some  disappointment  will  be  felt 
in  its  perusal.  Still  I  am  willing  to  be  governed  by  your  judgment  in 
the  case,  and  therefore  submit  a  copy  to  your  disposal. 
With  assurances  of  personal  regard, 

I  am,  Dear  Brethren, 

Sincerely  yours, 

D.  KENNEDY. 

Troy,  November  10,  1860. 

To  Geo.  Vail,  T.  W.  Blatchford,  and  others. 


S  E  E  M  O  N 


PSALM     XXXY,     14. 

I  BOWED  DOAVN  HEAVILY,  AS  ONE  THAT  MOURNETH  FOR  HIS  JIOTHER. 

Insensibility  to  the  claims  of  kindred  and 
affection,  marks  one  of  the  most  fL-ightful  devel- 
opments of  depravity.  We  are  so  constituted 
that  onr  hearts  instinctively  respond  to  every 
dispensation  which  affects,  for  good  or  evil, 
those  whom  we  love.  And  to  place  ourselves 
beyond  the  reach  of  snch  impressions,  would 
be  to  ignore  onr  humanity,  and  to  achieve  the 
most  melancholy  degradation  of  the  nature 
which  God  has  given  us.  Seldom  has  this 
extreme  of  wickedness  been  reached;  seldom, 
except  amidst  the  darkness  of  heathenism,  has 
an  instance  occurred  of  such  an  entire  expul- 
sion of  sympathy  from  the  heart,  as  that  no 
tender  sentiment  is  excited,  no  deep  emotion 
is  awakened,  by  the  intelligence  of  calamity 
falling  within  the  sacred  enclosure  of  family 
and  home.  Nothing  but  barbarism,  in  its 
most  repulsive  form,  has  ever  witnessed  such  a 
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liorrid  deformity  of  human  character,  as  an- 
swers to  the  brief  but  terrible  description  of 
the  Apostle,  — '' ivitlioiit  natural  affectionr 

Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  recognizes, 
strengthens,  and  refines  every  natural  tie,  and 
diffuses  an  elevating  and  sanctifying  influence 
over  all  the  relations  of  life.  Especially  does  it 
reveal  its  benevolent  spirit  in  the  constitution, 
and  benign  results  of  the  family  relation,  making 
it  the  center  of  the  most  refined  sensibilities, 
the  sweetest  charities,  and  the  source  of  the 
richest  blessings  to  the  w^orld ;  and  so  dignify- 
ing and  ennobling  it,  as  to  render  it  a  beautiful 
symbol  of  the  home  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven. 

When  upon  a  family,  thus  imbued  with  the 
Christian  spirit,  calamity  falls,  all  the  members 
suffer  in  common,  for  the  interests  of  one,  are 
the  interests  of  all.  And  when  death  enters 
that  consecrated  circle,  and  one,  who  has  fallen 
asleep  in  Jesus,  is  carried  forth  to  the  place 
appointed  for  all  living,  the  fountains  of  feeling 
become  deeply  moved,  there  is  a  commingling 
of  joyous  and  of  sorrowful  emotions,  and  notes 
of  gladness  are  blended  with  accents  of  grief. 

To  the  bereaved  Christian,  there  is  a  melan- 
choly pleasure  in  contemplating  the  history  of 
loved  ones,  who  have  entered  into  the  rest  that 


remainetli  for  the  people  of  God.  Affection 
consecrates  and  enslnines  tliem  in  our  memo- 
ries. The  tone  of  voice,  the  cast  of  counte- 
nance, the  expression  of  the  eye,  which  we  can 
never  forget, — and  which  we  woukl  not,  if  we 
could, — carry  us  back  to  former  scenes  where 
their  society  was  enjoyed,  the  hallowed  influ- 
ence of  which  3^et  remains,  while  themselves 
are  not  there  !  How  tender  also  the  interest 
with  which  we  follow  them  whither  they  have 
gone  !  How  frequently  do  we  portray  them 
to  our  minds,  as  invested  in  all  the  glories  of 
immortality,  and  bowing  before  the  throne  of 

aod. 

Each  fresh  separation  of  earth,  becomes  thus 
a  new  bond  to  unite  us  to  heaven,  aud  there 
are  moments  in  our  experience,  when  rising 
above  the  evanescence  of  the  present  scene,  we 
pant  to  become  associated  with  them  in  the 
unrestrained  and  imperishable  converse  of  an- 
other and  better  world.  Thus  does  the  religion 
of  the  gospel,  in  the  hopes  which  it  inspires, 
sanctify  the  most  painful  of  all  earthly  sorrows, 
making  death  itself  minister  to  the  highest 
interests  of  the  soul,  as  it  awakens  more  intense 
aspirations  for  the  society  and  employments  of 
the  redeemed  in  g-lorv. 
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My  Bretliren,  tlie  general  cliaracter  of  the 
present  discourse,  yon  have  doubtless  already 
inferred  from  tlie  tenor  of  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, as  well  as  from  the  significant  language 
of  the  text — "  /  hoived  doicn  heavily,  as  one 
that  mownetli  for  his  motherr  And  from  the 
event  which  has  recently  occurred  in  the  history 
of  him  now  speaking  to  you,  you  readily  per- 
ceive its  personal  bearing.  I  have  felt  but  little 
disposition  to  select  any  other  topic  for  this 
morning's  meditation,  as  my  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, during  the  past  few  days,  have  involun- 
tarily taken  but  one  direction.  Nor  have  I 
sought  to  divert  them  into  a  different  channel, 
from  any  apprehension  that  the  subject  would 
meet  with  no  sympathy  in  your  hearts.  And 
yet,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  obtrude  on  your 
attention  my  personal  joys  or  sorrows,  nor  to 
dwell  upon  the  character  of  one  whom  I  called 
MY  MOTHER,  but  witli  wliom  nouc  of  you  were 
acquainted.  All  this  I  keep  to  myself.  "  The 
heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness."  Sincere 
grief  always  prefers  seelusir)n,  and  painfully 
shrinks  from  all  out"\^'fU'(l  Axow  and  parade.  In- 
deed, the  subject  is  one,  in  A^■hich  we  all  have  a 
common  interest.  How  large  a  portion  of  this 
congregation,  have,  at  some  past  period,— re- 


cent  or  remote — experienced  the  peculiar  sor- 
row occasioned  by  the  loss  of  a  mother.  How 
many,  who  yet  enjoy  communion  with  this 
object  of  reverence  and  affection  still  spared  to 
them,  will  ere  long  l)e  called  to  experience  its 
interruption,  and  to  feel,  in  consequence,  emo- 
tions of  special  grief.  To  neither  of  these  clas- 
ses— indeed  to  no  class  of  my  hearers — can  it 
be  inappropriate  to  spend  a  few  moments  in  the 
contemplation  of  such  a  bereavement,  as  the 
lessons  naturally  suggested  by  it,  may,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  become  profitable  to  all. 
I  joropose  to  consider  the  death  of  a  mother 

AS  AN  EVENT  INVOLVING  A^ARIOUS  CONSIDERATIONS 
OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST. 

I.  It  is  an  interesting  event,  in  the  first 
place,  because  the  relation  sundered  by  it  is 
marked  by  peculiar  attributes. 

The  relation  of  mother,  is  one  which  exists 
alone, — it  stands  by  itself, — having  features 
which  distinguish  it  from  every  other  relation 
of  Hfe.  It  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  un- 
dervalue other  relations,  or  seek,  in  any  meas- 
ure, to  depreciate  their  importance,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  unduly  exalting  this.  God  has  consti- 
tuted them  all,  they  exist  in  harmony,  and,  in 
their  union,  they  unitedlv  attest  His  wisdom 
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and  benevolence.  In  their  appropriate  spheres 
of  influence  and  usefulness,  they  are  as  sacred 
and  indispensable  as  this.  I  mean  to  say  only, 
that  the  relation  of  mother  is  marked  by  fea- 
tures which  distinguish  it  from  every  other, 
and  which  invest  it  with  special  interest. 
However  strong  and  important  the  bond 
which  unites  the  child  to  the  father;  however 
commanding  his  position  and  influence  as  the 
appointed  head  of  the  family ;  however  indis- 
pensable his  service  to  supply  the  wants  of  our 
earlier  years, — to  protect  us  in  our  weakness, 
to  nerve  for  future  and  independent  effort,  to 
guide  by  precept  and  example  into  the  midst 
of  the  stern  conflict  of  life  ;  and  how-ever  great 
the  loss  and  profound  the  grief  when  he  falls  in 
the  van  of  the  battle,  still  it  must  be  admitted, 
because  it  is  universally  felt  to  be  true,  that 
there  is  something  in  the  relation  of  mother, 
which  renders  her  ministrations  more  tender, 
her  life  more  identical  with  our  own,  and  her 
influence  more  potential  upon  the  entire  intel- 
lectual and  moral  nature.  She  touches  springs 
of  action  in  the  soul,  which  he  cannot  reach ; 
she  sways  a  sceptre  over  the  heart,  which  he 
has  no  capacity  to  wield.  We  may  not  be 
able,  perhaps,  to  explain  fully  why  or  how  this 
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is  so,  but  so  it  is.  In  the  entire  vocabulary  of 
eartbly  relationships,  there  is  no  word  which 
comes  home  to  the  heart  with  such  impressive 
emphasis,  as  the  word  Mothee. 

The  relation  of  brother  and  sister,  is  one  of 
the  loveliest  and  purest  on  earth ;  and  the  grief 
that  ensues  upon  its  dissolution  by  death,  is 
deep  and  ingenuous.  But  very  different  is  the 
sorrow  which  desolates  the  heart  when  we 
"mourn  for  a  mother."  There  are  ties  which 
are  formed  in  mature  years,  the  strength  and 
tenderness  of  which  cannot  be  exceeded ;  ties 
which  lead  us  to  "  forsake  fatlier  and  mother  " 
kindred  and  home,  to  cleave  to  another,  in  the 
divinely  instituted  conjugal  relation;  ties  which 
may  be  and  are  even  more  strong  than  any 
others  of  which  we  are  conscious ;  still  they  are 
not  the  same  as  those  which  nature  has  formed 
between  us  and  om^  mother.  And  while,  when 
committing  the  companion  of  our  youth  to  the 
house  of  silence,  our  grief  may  exceed  any  other 
grief,  and  we  may  feel  that  this  loss  is  greater 
than  any  other  loss,  still  our  emotions  are  es- 
sentially different  from  those  which  affect  the 
heart  when  receiving  the  last  farewell  from  the 
lips  of  the  mother  that  bore  us.  We  are  con- 
scious of  a  class  of  emotions  then,  to  which  we 
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liaci  previously  l)een  strangers.  We  have  but 
one  mother  to  love,  one  mother  to  lose,  one 
mother  whose  grave  we  can  embalm  with  tears 
of  filial  sorrow.  And  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
the  event  which  removes  her  from  our  presence, 
is  invested  with  peculiar  interest. 

II.     The  death  of  a  mother  is  an  interestino' 

o 

event,  in  the  second  place,  because  the  relation 
involves  the  most  deejt  and  disinterested  affection. 
Maternal  love  is  a  mysterious  principle,  too 
complex  for  analysis,  too  subtle  for  examina- 
tion, implanted  by  the  Author  of  our  being,  to 
subserve  the  most  beneficial  purposes  to  the 
race.  We  may  allow  that  the  love  of  offspring 
is  instinctive,  and  that  in  its  exercise  it  has  at- 
tendant rewards ;  but  it  is,  on  this  account 
none  the  less,  a  divine  implantation.  We  may 
admit  that  it  has  a  place  and  an  exercise  in  the 
economy  of  the  irrational  world,  but  this  will 
not  serve  to  diminish  its  sacredness  or  value 
to  a  hio-her  order  of  existence.  In  the  brute 
creation  it  operates  altogether  blindly,  within  a 
limited  scope,  and  for  a  limited  period ;  while 
in  the  rational  nature  it  partakes  of  a  finer 
quality,  is  capable  of  cultivation,  and,  by  the 
influence  of  religion,  becomes  developed  in  its 
purest  and  highest  forms. 
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While  we  may  be  unable  to  define  its 
essence, — for  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers 
were  bafBed  in  their  attempts  to  do  so, — yet 
we  can  well  comprehend  its  practical  effects 
and  salutary  influence.  There  is  no  earthly 
being,  whose  love  is  so  deep,  piu-e,  and  per- 
manent, as  that  of  the  Mother.  There  is  no 
one  whose  affection  is  so  variously  tested,  and 
which  shines  out  only  the  brighter  and  purer 
in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  ordeal  that 
tries  it.  It  is  developed  before  its  object  has 
become  conscious  of  its  existence,  or  is  capable 
of  making  any  compensating  return.  The 
helpless  child  is  committed  exclusively  to  her 
care ;  and  nothing  but  a  mother's  love  can 
minister  to  a  being  so  frail  and  dependent.  It 
is  her  all-absorbing  affection  alone  which  avails 
to  furnish  that  sleepless  vigilance,  that  untiring 
assiduity,  needful  to  keep  the  feeble  flame  of 
life  from  being  utterly  extinguished.  Nothing 
else  can  sustain  under  the  perpetual  demands 
which  weakness,  sickness,  and  feverish  restless- 
ness, constantly  make  upon  her  patience,  self- 
denial  and  devotion.  But  her  love  is  equal  to 
the  task.  A  mother's  love  —  what  can  it  not 
do  and  dare  !  Tlie  child  may  be  weak,  sickly, 
or  deformed, — but  all   the  same   to   her:  her 
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love  can  compass  it,  sustain  it,  defend  it,  bless 
it.  That  love  nothing-  can  diminish,  or  change, 
or  divert,  though  a  diadem  were  the  reward. 
You  must  arrest  the  current  of  life  at  its 
source;  you  must  still  the  throbbings  of  the 
heart  in  death,  before  you  can  quench  the 
glowing  fervor  of  her  affection  toward  the 
object  of  her  care.  This  patient  toil,  this  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  it  submits  to  also,  without 
any  conscious  reference  to  what  may  be  the 
future  character  or  condition  in  life  of  the 
being  toward  whom  its  solicitudes  are  directed. 
Every  other  human  affection  seems  to  be 
excited  by  the  consideration  of  something 
worthy  in  its  object — at  all  events,  it  is  devel- 
oped and  strengthened  in  view  of  real  or 
imaginary  excellence.  But  the  Mother  asks 
not  what  her  child  is  to  be ;  whether  he  is  to 
be  worthy  or  unworthy  her  regards,  to  be 
elevated  in  virtue  and  distinguished  for  honor- 
able deeds,  or  degraded  in  vice  and  noted  for 
ignoble  conduct :  sufficient  for  her  that  it  is 
her  child ;  therefore,  she  loves  it  with  unques- 
tioning affection,  with  unceasing  ardor.  Other 
loves  are  capable  of  alloy,  and  oftentimes  are 
vitiated  by  airs  of  flattery,  affected  emotions, 
and    deceitful    smiles..     But   a   Mother's   love 
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flows  forth  in  a  deep,  steady,  changeless  cur- 
rent, pure  and  full,  affected  by  no  admixture  of 
selfishness  or  dissimulation. 

It  is  a  love  not  only  pure,  but  permanent. 
The  child,  in  after  years,  may  change  the  rela- 
tions of  life,  form  new  attachments,  and  by 
becoming  a  hu.sband,  a  wife  or  a  parent,  may 
fix  the  affections  on  other  objects;  but  this  does 
not  affect  the  direction  or  intensity  of  the  moth- 
er's love.  The  bosom  which  first  cherished  the 
child,  will  continue  to  beat  in  holy  sympathy 
toward  it,  tln^ough  all  the  possible  changes  of 
the  future  till  it  ceases  its  throbbings  in  the 
grave.  The  son,  under  the  strong  impulses  of 
young  manhood,  may  leave  the  paternal  home, 
but  he  carries  with  him  his  mother's  heart 
whereve  he  goes.  The  parting  counsel,  the 
warm  embrace,  the  falling  tear,  the  earnest 
prayer — all  prove  that  there  is  that  in  her  in- 
most soul  which  will  follow  him  like  a  guardian 
spirit  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  He  has  crossed 
the  ocean;  he  is  engaged  in  enterprises  beneath 
foreign  skies;  he  is  surrounded  by  strangers, 
involved  in  perils,  exposed  to  temptations  ;  he 
falls  into  habits  of  dissipation  and  vice ;  sick- 
ness and  want  come  upon  him  while  far  distant 
from  her  who  ministered  to  his  comfort  and 
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soothed  liis  spirit  in  early  life.  Is  he  forgotten 
during  this  long  period  of  thoughtlessness  and 
neglect  ?  Do  years  of  absence,  during  which 
he  has  sent  her  no  pledge  of  filial  remembrance, 
obliterate  the  image  of  her  once  happy  boy 
from  the  tablet  of  her  memory  1  He  returns  ; 
changed,  degraded,  the  wreck  of  his  former 
self!  She  too  has  changed — in  all  respects  — 
save  one.  Her  head  has  become  gray,  her 
form  is  bent  with  age,  her  brow  is  furrowed 
with  sorrow,  her  eye  has  waxed  dim — all  but 
her  HEART  has  changed;  that  is  the  same  it 
ever  was ;  and  as  she  throws  her  withered 
arms  around  his  neck,  and  once  more  embraces 
her  long  absent  son,  and  gives  utterance  to 
mingled  expressions  of  joy,  gratitude,  and  for- 
giveness, do  we  not  see  and  feel  that  a  mother's 
love  is  at  once  an  appropriate  and  beautiful 
emblem  of  the  love  of  God  himself — change- 
less and  immortal ! 

III.  The  death  of  a  mother  is  interesting, 
in  the  third  place,  because  the  relation  isjrauglit 
with  the  highest  earthly  injluence  in  the  formation 
of  character. 

It  is  during  the  earlier  years  of  our  exist- 
ence, that  those  impressions  and  biases  are  gen- 
erally received,  which  give  shape  to  the  char- 
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acter  in  after  life.     This  is'tlie  obvious  teacliino- 
of  Scripture,  and  careful  observation  fully  con- 
firms it.      "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go  :  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  de- 
part from  it."     The  mind,  at  this  period,  is  pe- 
culiarly   fitted   to   receive    impressions.     The 
delicate  surface  on  which  the  evanescent  sun- 
beam  so   readily   pencils  the  human   counte- 
nance, is  not  more  impressible  than  the  unso- 
phisticated spirit  of  childhood.     It  spontane- 
ously  invites   every   surrounding   object   and 
influence  to  write  upon  its  expanding  capacities 
its   own   image   and   superscription, — whether 
good  or  bad.     It  longs  for  impressions,  as  the 
parched   garden   for   the   genial   showers.     It 
spreads  out  its  tender  faculties  to  receive  them, 
as  the  flower  opens  its  dehcate  petals  to  the 
dews  of  heaven.     The  mind  is  yet  unchilled 
by  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  free  from 
the  callousness  of  age.     The  heart  is  tender, 
the  affections  ardent,  and  the  conscience  easily 
affected.     In  these    circumstances,  the  young 
immortal  is  placed  under  the  almost  exclusive 
guidance  of  the  mother.     She  is  its  first  and 
sole  instructor ;  and  by  her  plastic  influence  its 
character  is  moulded,  as  the  clay  receives  its 
fonn  from  the  hands   of  the  potter.     And  to 
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increase  her  power  still  more,  the  love  which 
she  nianifests  toward  her  dependent  child, 
begets  love  in  return.  To  her  the  first  and 
strongest  affection  of  its  nature  is  given  ;  to  her 
it  clings  with  quiet  confidence  and  unsuspecting 
faith.  Her  it  believes  before  all  others,  and  it 
would  no  sooner  doubt  her  truth  than  that 
of  an  angel.  It  is  not  then  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  influence  which  the  mother  exerts  in 
the  formation  of  character  is  incomparably 
stronger  than  any  other  influence,  or  than  all 
others  combined,  which  do  not  emanate  directly 
from  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  every  instance, 
therefore,  in  which  this  relation,  especially 
when  it  has  been  controlled  by  religious  prin- 
ciple, is  dissolved  by  death,  we  may  well  feel 
that  the  world  has  sustained  a  positive  loss ;  for 
it  is  the  removal  of  just  so  much  moral  power 
from  the  sum  of  sanctified  influence,  exerted 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  race. 

It  has  been  truthfully  said,  that  the  "  domes- 
tic fireside  is  a  seminary  of  infinite  importance. 
There  are  but  few  who  can  receive  the  honors 
of  a  College,  but  all  are  graduates  of  the 
HEAETH.  Other  learning  may  fade  from  the 
recollection,  classic  lore  may  moulder  in  the 
halls    of  memory,    but   the    lessons   of  home 
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enamelled  upon  the  heart  of  childhood,  defy 
the  rust  of  years,  and  outlive  the  more  mature 
but  less  vivid  impressions  of  after  life.  So 
deep,  so  lasting,  indeed,  are  those  lessons,  that 
you  often  see  a  man  in  the  imbecility  of  age, 
holding  fresh  in  his  recollection  the  events  of 
childhood,  while  all  the  wide  space  between 
that  and  the  present,  is  a  blasted  and  forgotten 
waste.  You  have,  perchance,  seen  an  old  and 
half-obliterated  portrait,  and  in  the  attempt  to 
have  it  cleaned  and  restored,  you  may  have 
seen  it  fade  away,  while  a  brighter  and  more 
perfect  picture  painted  beneath,  is  revealed  to 
view.  This  portrait,  first  drawn  upon  the  can- 
vass, is  an  apt  illustration  of  youth  ;  and  though 
it  may  for  a  time  be  concealed  by  some  other 
design  overlaying  it,  still  the  original  traits  will 
shine  tln-ough  the  outward  picture,  giving  it 
tone  while  fresh,  and  surviving  it  in  decay. 
Such  is  the  fireside — the  great  institution  of 
Providence  for  the  Education  of  Man."  But 
who  is  the  divinely  appointed  Instructor  in  this 
institution  1  Who  presides  over  its  interests 
and  directs  its  economy  1  E?Jiphaiicalli/  the 
MOTHER.  She  thus  stands  at  the  primary  source 
of  all  social  and  moral  influence  in  the  world. 
How  vast  her  power  !     How  limitless  her  do- 
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minion  !  Nor  are  we  wanting  in  facts  to  sus- 
tain and  illustrate  this  truthful  theory.  They 
abound  on  every  hand.  There  are  but  few 
persons  whose  biography,  if  faithfully  written, 
would  not  ascribe  to  a  mother's  influence  the 
moulding,  not  only  of  youthful  character,  but 
the  more  matured  forms  of  mental  and  moral 
development.  A  large  majority,  indeed,  of  the 
greatest  and  best  men  the  world  has  seen,  have 
traced  to  the  patient  training  of  maternal  affec- 
tion and  piety,  not  a  small  degree  of  the  eleva- 
ted purposes  and  noble  actions  which  distin- 
S'uished  them  throuo4i  life.  Nor  is  this  true 
only  in  the  more  educated  and  affluent  classes 
of  society  ; — but  the  humblest  abode  of  honest 
poverty  has  often  sent  forth,  and  is  constantly 
sending  forth,  through  maternal  counsels,  the 
soundest  of  life's  lessons,  and  the  most  abiding 
and  blessed  of  its  influences,  exemplified  and 
commended  in  the  noble  characters  and  useful 
lives  of  its  children.  When  ambitious  toil, 
absorbing  devotion  to  gain,  or  perhaps,  aban- 
donment to  vice,  has  dried  uj)  all  the  springs  of 
a  father's  love,  rendering  his  influence  posi- 
tively injurious  to  all  the  interests  of  the  family, 
— "the  mother,  dispirited  and  broken  hearted 
though  she  may  be  as  a  wife,  still  as  a  wother, 
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animated  solely  by  undyiiig-  love  to  her  child- 
ren, has  often  proved  herself,  under  Heaven,  the 
guardian  angel  of  an  otherwise  abandoned  and 
desolated  household."  The  influence  thus  ex- 
erted, by  reason  of  adverse  circumstances,  may 
seem  hopeless  of  useful  results,  as  the  casting 
of  bread  upon  the  waters.  "  But  how  frequent- 
ly will  it  be  found,  like  seed  long  buried  in  the 
earth,  to  spring  up  to  remembrance  in  after 
life ;  so  that  the  counsel  imparted  to  the  '  in- 
fant of  days,'  is  made  to  control  the  destiny  of 
the  man  of  gray  hairs." 

Who  can  calculate  the  restraining  power, 
which  the  memory  of  a  mother,  perhaps  long 
since  entered  into  rest,  exerts  over  the  mind ! 
How  often  has  the  force  of  temptation  been 
resisted,  its  fatal  spell  broken,  and  the  soul  de- 
livered from  the  snare  of  the  Adversary,  by  the 
timely  recollection  of  the  prayers  and  tears  of 
the  sainted  one  !  How  many  evil  propensities 
have  these  held  in  abeyance !  How  many 
noble  jDurposes  have  they  inspired  !  Who  has 
not  often,  even  amid  the  pursuits  of  business 
and  pleasure,  been  visited  with  moments  of 
.  calm,  sober  reflection,  produced  by  thoughts  of 
early  years,  under  the  influence  of  which  he 
has  repeated  to  himself  with  imwonted  tender- 
ness of  feeling,  the  simple  nursery  Hymn  : — 
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"  Who  sat  and  watched  my  infant  head, 
When  sleeping  on  my  cradle  bed, 
And  tears  of  sweet  affection  shed  ? 

My  Mother. 

'■  When  pain  and  sickness  made  me  cry. 
Who  gazed  upon  my  heavy  eye. 
And  wept  for  fear  that  I  should  die  ? 

My  Mother. 

"  Who  taught  my  infant  lips  to  pray, 
And  love  God's  holy  book  and  day. 
And  walk  in  wisdom's  pleasant  way  ? 

My  Mother." 

Yes  it  was  "My  Mother"  who  taught  the 
"  infant  hps  to  pray,"  and  her  blest  image  lives 
enslii'ined  in  the  very  words  which  she  used. 
Multitudes  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  can 
adopt  the  language  of  the  venerable  Jolm 
Quincy  Adams  when  he  said,  that  he  never 
retired  to  his  pillow  at  night,  without  giving 
solemn  utterance  to  the  prayer  which  he  had 
learned  at  his  mother's  knee  : — 

''  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep." 

Sweet  memory  of  Mother !  How  it  carries 
us  backward  over  the  lapse  of  years,  and 
associates  her  with  all  the  precious  scenes  of 
our  first,  our  dearest  home !  Our  childish 
sports  and  oin-  childish  griefs ;  the  old  house, 
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the  little  brook;  the  play-ground,  the  "old 
oaken  bucket;"  the  shady  elm,  the  fragrant 
rose-bush,  the  good-night  kiss — all  connected 
with  her  presence,  all  suggestive  of  innumer- 
able ministrations  proceeding  from  her  watch- 
fulness and  love — acquire,  to  our  hearts,  a  sort 
of  religious  sacredness,  the  influence  of  which 
we  desire  never  to  outlive.  We  may  long 
since  have  left  the  "old  roof  tree";  we  may 
have  another  home  which  we  call  our  own,  and 
which  we  prize  above  all  earthly  gifts,  but  still, 
owe  first  Home  loses  nothing  of  its  mysterious 
attractiveness ;  it  has  features  of  interest  and 
loveliness  which  can  never  fade  nor  be  forgot- 
ten, and  chiefly  because  Mother  teas  there. 

"  Oh  !  if  there  be  in  retrospection's  chain 
One  link  that  knits  us  with  young  dreams  again, 
One  thought  so  sweet,  we  scarcely  dare  to  muse 
On  all  the  hoarded  raptures  in  reviews. 
Which  seems,  each  instant,  in  its  backward  range 
The  heart  to  soften,  and  its  ties  to  change, 
And  every  spring  untouched  for  years,  to  move. 
It  is — The  memoey  of  a  Mother's  love." 

ly.  The  event  of  a  mother's  death  is  inter- 
esting, in  the  fourth  place,  because  it  mcakens 
peculiar  grief.  ' 
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This  tlioug'lit  is  obviously  expressed  in  the 
language  of  the  text: — "I  bowed  down  heavily 
as  one  that  mourneth  for  his  mother."  Not 
that  we  are  to  understand  the  Psalmist  as  say- 
ing that  this  is  the  greatest  of  all  sorrows  that 
can  oppress  the  heart,  but  only  that  it  is  a 
heavy  sorrow.  Nor  is  there  any  comparison 
made  between  this  and  other  forms  of  bereave- 
ment. All  that  we  are  authorized  to  infer  is, 
that  the  death  of  a  mother  excites  peculiar 
emotions  of  grief,  because  the  relation  itself  is 
peculiar.  We  may  mourn  as  deeply,  aye,  and 
more  deeply,  over  other  bereavements,  but  not 
as  we  mourn  for  the  loss  of  a  mother.  The 
truth  is,  different  affjections  affect  us  differently, 
as  each  has  certain  features  exclusively  its  own, 
and  is  modified  and  tempered  by  related  cir- 
cumstances. The  loss  of  an  infant  awakens 
different  feelings  from  those  excited  by  the 
death  of  a  son  or  daughter  of  adult  years. 
Thus  the  painful  event  which  separates  hus- 
band and  wife,  is  connected  with  sentiments 
peculiar  to  this  relation  alone,  and  different 
from  those  awakened  by  any  other  bereave- 
ment. Thus  also,  when  a  mother  dies,  a  class 
of  emotions  is  excited  which  was  never  excited 
before,  and  never  w^ill  be  again.     There  are 
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chords  in  the  heart  which  vibrate  to  this  event, 
and  to  no  other. 

This  form  of  bereavement  possesses  a  t;y^oe 
of  special  tenderness,  for  the  most  refined  sen- 
sibihties  of  our  nature  are  affected  by  it.  The 
numberless  ties  which  insensibly  grew  up  with 
us,  as  we  passed  through  childhood  and  youth 
to  mature  age, — winding  themselves  around 
the  heart,  and  gaining  strength  l^y  every  ex- 
pression of  love,  every  smile  of  joy,  every  tear, 
every  prayer  associated  with  her  image,  are  at 
once  sundered,  and  the  heart  bleeds  as  from  a 
thousand  wounds.  When  she  is  removed  we 
feel  that  a  great  change  is  made  in  our  histor}', 
as  if  we  had  lost  a  part  of  ourselves.  If  our 
hearts  are  made  of  such  stern  material  that  we 
can  weep  no  where  else,  we  can  weep  beside 
her  dying  pillow,  we  can  weep  over  her  closing 
grave.  We  then  become  children  again,  and 
experience  a  peculiar  anguish  when  the  convic- 
tion comes  home  to  the  mind  for  the  first  time, 
that  we  are  motherless  children. 

Who,  though  he  may  not  have  experienced 
the  same  early  bereavement,  but  must  sympa- 
thize with  the  amiahle  Cowper,  as  standing  be- 
fore his  mother's  picture,  he  expresses,  in  touch- 
ing numbers,  the  deep  emotions  of  his  soul :  — 
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"  My  mother  !  when  I  learned  that  thou  wast  dead, 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed  ? 
Hover'd  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son, 
"Wretched,  e'en  then  hfe's  journey  just  begun? 
Perhaps  thou  gavest,  though  unfelt,  a  kiss  ; 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can    weep  in  bliss. 
Ah  that  maternal  smile  ! — It  answers — yes. 
I  heard  the  bell  tolled  on  thy  burial  day, 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away. 
And  turning  from  my  nursery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  Avept  a  last  adieu ! 
But  was  it  such  ?     It  was.     "Where  thou  art  gone, 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 
May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore. 
The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more  !" 

V.  Finally, — The  death  of  a  mother  is 
interesting,  as  it  furnislies  a  special  occasion  for 
projitahle  reflections. 

And  the  first  thought  which  naturally  pre- 
sents itself  is,  that  it  is  proper  and  dutiful  to 
mourn  over  such  an  event, — to  be  "bowed 
down  heavily."  To  be  indifferent  in  such  cir- 
cumstances were  a  sad  perversion  of  one  of  the 
most  benignant  laws  of  our  nature.  With  this 
law  the  gospel  beautifully  harmonizes.  Its 
spirit  is  essentially  kind  and  sympathizing.  It 
does  not  require  us  to  suppress  the  sorrowful 
emotion  or  the  flowing  tear,  as  we  stand  by  the 
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graves  of  those  we  love.  A  stoical  indifference 
there  is  opposed  ahke  to  nature  and  to  grace. 
Only  let  our  sorrow  be  tempered  with  Christian 
submission,  and  He  who  spxipathized  with  the 
sorrowing  sisters  of  Bethany,  and  wept  at  the 
tomb  of  Lazarus,  will  not  rebuke  the  tribute  of 
our  grief,  as  our  tears  embalm  the  memory  of 
a  beloved  mother. 

Again,  the  event  of  death,  in  any  relation  of 
life,  is  well  fitted  to  bring  into  review  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  past,  and  to  excite  the  inquiry, 
whether  we  have  discharged  our  appropriate 
duties  toward  the  departed.  It  seems  a  bene- 
ficent design  of  Providence  that  the  death  of 
kindred  should  make  a  special  appeal  to  the 
conscience,  and  that  the  recollection  of  unfaith- 
fulness to  them,  should  not  only  produce  special 
regret,  but  also  have  a  tendency  to  lead  to 
juster  views  in  regard  to  our  relations  and  obh- 
a-ations  to  God.  In  such  circumstances  the 
conscience  usually  becomes  a  faithful  monitor, 
and  an  impartial  judge.  The  injured  one — 
he  whose  heart  we  may  have  frequently 
wounded  by  unjust  suspicions,  envy,  jealousy, 
and  unkind  words,  is  now  silent — he  brings  no 
charge,  utters  no  complaint,  manifests  no  dis- 
pleasure :  but  oil,  his  very  silence,  his  closed 
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eye,  his  marble  features,  have  a  voice  which 
penetrates  to  the  inmost  sonl,  and  we  feel  that 
our  wrong  doing  is  connected  with  aggrava- 
tions which  require  a  Divine  expiation.  The 
death  of  a  mother  especially,  has  a  power  to 
quicken  the  faculty  of  memory — to  turn  over 
the  pages  of  that  mysterious  volume  in  which 
are  recorded  our  many  neglects,  our  acts  of 
unkindness,  ingratitude,  and  disobedience,  and 
to  make  them,  as  they  disturb  the  conscience, 
and  humble  the  soul,  the  means  of  a  better 
spiritual  life.  What  multitudes  have  been 
awakened  to  thoughtfulness,  and  aroused  from 
the  torpor  of  impenitence,  as  they  stood  by  the 
bedside  of  a  dying  mother !  If  conscience 
accuse  any  of  us,  who  are  this  day  motherless, 
let  us  apply  for  pardon  at  the  cross  of  the  Re- 
deemer. The  one  we  have  lost,  we  cannot  now 
approach  with  an  appeal  for  forgiveness.  Her 
heart  is  still.  Her  lips  are  sealed.  She  cannot 
respond  to  our  confessions.  But  God  can  hear 
and  forgive,  and  through  the  atoning  sacrifice 
of  Jesus,  He  can  blot  all  our  iniquities  from 
the  book  of  his  remembrance. 

How  tender  the  appeal  which  comes  from 
the  grave  of  a  pious  mother,  to  her  still  uncon- 
verted   children  !     The    memory    of    such    a 
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mother,  her  tears,  her  entreaties,  her  prayers, 
her  dying  anguish  on  your  behalf — how  can 
you  resist !  Impenitent  son !  Gay  and  thought- 
less daughter !  Go  visit  the  grave  of  thy 
MoTHEE,  and  seriously  meditate  there.  How 
attractive  the  spot  where  she  reposes  !  How 
quiet  her  slumbers  !  How  calm  the  smTOund- 
ing  scene !  In  the  midst  of  that  stillness,  do 
you  not  seem  to  hear  her  soft  voice  once 
affain?  Listen  to  it — as  it  falls  in  tender  re- 
membrance  upon  thy  soul : — '  My  child  !  my 
child !  I  have  labored  for  thy  salvation ;  I 
have  wept  in  secret  for  thy  soul;  I  have  prayed 
in  agony  of  spirit  that  thou  mightest  live  for- 
ever : — Why  art  thou  still  unbelieving  1  Why 
dost  thou  still  refuse  thy  love  to  Him  who  is 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  l  Wilt  thou  not 
prepare  to  meet  thy  mother  in  glory  V  Oh,  if 
it  were  possible  to  weep  in  heaven,  what  could 
so  move  the  sympathies  of  angels,  as  a  mothee's 

TEAES  OVEE  AN  UNCONVEETED  CHILD  ! 

Are  there  any  present  sustaining  the  relation 
of  mother,  and  yet  have  no  personal  interest 
in  the  Saviour — how  awful  the  condition  of 
such  !  Unconverted  mothers,  you  have  seen 
to  what  an  extent  God  has  committed  the  inter- 
ests of  your   children  to  your   control.     It  is 
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and  youth,  to  mould  their  characters,  and  thus 
measurably,  to  fix  their  future  destiny.  It  is 
yours,  under  God,  to  train  them  for  heaven  or 
for  hell !  No  being-  in  the  Universe,  but  God 
himself,  possesses  greater  influence  over  them 
than  you ;  and  this  influence  you  are  constantly 
exerting  for  their  future  weal  or  wo.  And  yet, 
you  are  hopeless,  prayerless,  christless!  You 
are  not  striving,  through  divine  grace,  to  meet 
the  dread  responsibility  which  the  relation  you 
sustain  devolves  upon  you.  Souls  are  commit- 
ted to  your  care,  for  whom  Christ  died,  and  yet 
you  seek  not  to  train  them  for  his  kingdom 
and  glory.  You  are  to  appear  with  them  at 
the  Judgment ;  and  if  through  your  neglect  of 
duty,  any  of  them  should  be  lost,  how  will  you 
bear  to  meet  them  there  !  Will  not  the  loss  of 
your  own  soul  be  calamity  enough !  Why 
will  you  add  to  this  the  fearful  guilt  of  having 
been  accessory  to  the  ruin  of  the  souls  of  your 
children !  Oh,  who  so  guilty  on  earth,  and 
who  will  meet  so  dreadful  a  doom  in  eternity, 
as  the  Ungodly  Mother  !  "  Daughters  of  Je- 
rusalem, weep  for  yourselves,  and  for  your 
children,"  that  you  and  they  perish  not.  In  the 
depths  of  godly  sorrow  for  the  past,  bow  at  the 


feet  of  Him  of  Calvary,  and  cease  not  your 
cries  for  mercy,  till  He  hath  spoken  the  pardon 
of  your  many  sins,  and  you  have  felt  the  im- 
pulses of  a  Divine  life  pervading  and  animating 
your  renovated  hearts.  Then  consecrate  your- 
selves, by  all  the  means  which  He  has  institu- 
ted, to  the  life-work  of  saving  youi'  childi-en 
from  death.  Do  this,  in  humble  dependence  on 
divine  grace,  and  you  may  cherish  the  precious 
hope  that  ere  long,  in  their  regenerated  natures, 
'  your  children  will  rise  up  and  call  you  bless- 
ed.' And  when,  at  last,  your  mission  is  accom- 
plished, and  you  have  "fallen  asleep,"  though 
they  will  "  bow  down  heavily  as  one  that 
mourneth  for  his  mother,"  yet  will  their  sorrow 
be  alleviated  by  the  blessed  anticipation  of  an 
eternal  re-union,  before  the  throne  of  God  and 
the  Lamb. 


APPENDIX 


I  cheerfully  comply  with  the  request  of  those 
who  kindly  solicited  the  publication  of  the  pre- 
ceding- discourse,  to  append  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  her  whose  death  occasioned  it.  I  am 
aware  of  the  danger  of  yielding-  too  far  to  the 
promptings  of  filial  affection,  and  placing  on 
record  what  can  be  interesting  to  none,  but  to 
the  immediate  family.  I  shall  content  myself, 
therefore,  with  the  simple  statement  of  a  few 
facts. 

My  Mother's  maiden  name  was  Annie  Ken- 
nedy, the  same  family  name  which  my  father 
bore,  though  their  relationship,  prior  to  mar- 
riage, was  quite  remote.  She  was  born  in 
Foss,  in  the  northern  part  of  Perthshire,  Scot- 
land, May  6, 1758.  Hence,  at  the  period  of  her 
decease,  which  occurred  October  23,  1860,  she 
was  in  the  103d  year  of  her  age.  In  1850,  my 
father  died,  having  reached  the  age  of  96  years. 
My  parents  came  to  this  country  in  1801,  and 
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settled  in  Montgomery  county,  in  this  State. 
Shortly  after,  they  purchased  the  farm  which 
still  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  family, 
and  where  the  aged  couple  closed  their  days, 
enjoying  to  the  last,  the  affectionate  offices  of 
devoted  sons  and  daughters. 

The  motive  which  induced  them  to  come  to 
this  country,  was,  as  they  frequently  stated,  to 
promote  the  future  prosperity  of  their  children. 
Six  sons  were  born  to  them,  before  they  de- 
cided to  leave  their  native  land.  Though  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  they  felt  that  j)ecu- 
niary  independence  could  there  be  secured 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  while  the  fre- 
quent demands  made  by  the  government,  to 
supply  the  army  and  navy  out  of  the  ranks  of 
the  young  men  of  the  country,  they  foresaw, 
might  one  day,  reach  to  their  own  fire-side. 
They  therefore  took  the  important  step  of  leav- 
ing friends  and  home,  to  try  their  fortunes  in 
the  New  World.  And  often  have  they  been 
heard  to  say  that  they  never  regretted  the 
course  they  had  taken. 

My  mother's  character  was  marked  by  sev- 
eral observable  traits,  which  I  take  pleasure  in 
briefly  noticing.  With  a  noble  physical  devel- 
opment, she  possessed  a  strong,  vigorous  intel- 
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lect.  Though  her  education  was  limited, — at 
least  as  compared  with  the  present  standard, — 
her  mind  was  accute  and  logical,  and  her  mem- 
ory retentive,  so  that  everything  acquired  by 
reflection  and  observation,  was  retained  and 
applied  to  practical  uses.  To  the  duty  of 
educating  her  children  she  was  ever  alive,  and 
practiced  much  self-denial  in  order  to  secure  to 
them  the  best  advantages  for  intellectual  cul- 
ture. Of  the  nine  who  reached  mature  life,  all 
but  one  still  live  to  bless  her  memory. 

But  what  constituted  the  crowning  element 
of  her  character,  was  her  simple  devoted  piety. 
In  her,  religion  was  a  living,  active,  controlling- 
principle.  It  moulded  her  thoughts,  desires 
and  purposes,  and  thus  gave  direction  to  the 
outward  life.  In  enforcing  its  obligations  upon 
her  childi-en,  she  was  mild  and  }3ersuasive ;  and 
yet  we  all  felt  that  her  tenderest  counsels 
possessed  a  due  admixture  of  firmness  and 
authority.  Our  feelings  toward  her  were  those 
of  mingled  love  and  reverence.  The  Sab- 
bath was  to  her  a  day  of  spiritual  rest,  and 
obviously  a  day  of  much  sjDiritual  enjoyment. 
All  secular  cares  seemed  banished  from  her 
thoughts,  and  she  evidently  gave  herself  up  to 
spiritual  interests  and  occupations.     She  loved 
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the  sanctuary,  and,  until  tlie  infirmities  of  age 
interfered  to  prevent  tlie  regular  enjoyment  of 
its  ministrations,  seldom  was  she  absent  from 
the  house  of  God  on  the  Sabbath. 

Her  charity  was  limited  only  by  her  means. 
The  poor  she  ever  welcomed  to  her  presence, 
assisted  them  as  she  could,  and  as  they  went 
away,  addressed  to  them  words  of  counsel  and 
sympathy. 

But  what  formed  the  most  noticeable  feature 
in  her  religion,  was  her  spirit  of  iwayer.  From 
my  earliest  recollections  of  her,  to  the  period 
of  my  leaving  home,  I  have  reason  to  know 
that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  appropriating  a 
certain  season  every  day  to  secret  devotion. 
So  uniform  and  regular  had  this  habit  become, 
that  when  not  seen  at  that  particular  hour, 
engaged  in  her  accustomed  occupations,  no  one 
made  inquiries  respecting  her, — all  seemed  to 
know  that  mother  teas  holding  converse  with 
God  in  her  closet.  During  the  latter  years  of 
her  life,  her  communion  with  Grod  seemed  even 
more  constant  and  elevated,  so  that  it  was  fre- 
quently remarked  of  her,  that  she  spent  her 
breath  in  prayer,  and  inhaled  the  pure  atmos- 
phere of  Heaven. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned,  if,  in  closing  this 
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sketch,  I  refer  to  a  circumstance,  with  which 
my  own  history  is  quite  intimately  connected. 
At  an  early  period, — before  indeed,  I  was  old 
-enough  to  appreciate  what  was  involved  in  the 
disclosure, — my  mother  informed  me  that,  from 
the  moment  of  my  birth,  she  had  solemnly 
devoted  me  to  the  Christian  ministry.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  hour !  Her  manner  was 
peculiarly  tender  and  impressive  : — "My  son,  I 
have  given  you  to  God,  that  He  may  make  a 
minister  of  you ;  I  cannot  take  you  back  ; 
solemn  vows  are  upon  me  ;  you  belong  not  to 
me,  but  to  Him;  I  have  jjrayed  that  He  would 
accept  the  gift ;  and  I  believe  that  He  has." 
Such  was  my  deep  reverence  for  her  character, 
and  for  what  then  seemed  to  me  to  be  her 
solemn  promise  to  God,  that  I  felt  myself 
henceforth  irrevocably  committed  to  this  high 
calling.  And  when,  in  subsequent  conver- 
sations, she  told  me  I  must  first  become  a 
Christian,  this  condition  always  led  me  to  think 
of  my  spiritual  state  before  God.  Through  all 
the  thoughtlessness  and  waywardness  of  youth, 
the  impression  of  this  transaction,  on  the  part 
of  my  mother,  was  never  eradicated  from  my 
mind:  —  'I  am  to  be  a  minister, — I  must  be  a 
minister, — but  I  must  first  become  a  Chi'istian.' 
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I  doubt  not  that  this  conviction — for  such  it 
was — was  used  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  a 
means  of  frequent  and  solemn  thought  on  the 
subject  of  personal  piety.  I  read,  and  prayed, 
and  studied,  with  reference  to  my  mother's 
vows.  And  when,  at  length,  after  a  series  of 
spiritual  exercises,  extending  through  many 
months,  I  was  enabled  to  express  to  her  the 
trembling  hope  that  I  had  '  passed  from  death 
unto  life ',  her  joy,  though  calm,  was  evidently 
full.  The  announcement  did  not  seem  greatly 
to  surprise  her,  for  she  had  evidently  expected 
it.  Still  the  gladness  of  a  hope,  thus  partially 
realized,  was  betrayed  in  the  beaming  coun- 
tenance, and  in  broken  expressions  of  deep 
gratitude  to  God.  The  desire  to  proclaim  to 
others  the  saviour  whom  I  had  found  precious 
to  my  own  soul,  was  spontaneous  and  all-con- 
trolling. With  her  cordial  approval,  I  com- 
menced a  course  of  preparation,  and  I  doubt 
not  that  during  my  term  of  study,  extending 
through  nine  years,  her  prayers  and  her  faith, 
so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  had  but  one  direc- 
tion. At  length  the  preparatory  course  was 
finished,  I  was  licensed — she  saw  and  heard 
the  subject  of  her  vows  and  prayers  in  the 
pulpit — and  it  seemed  as  if  she  was  ready  to 
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appropriate  the  languag-e  of  the  aged  Simeon 
-—"now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace." 

The  closing  years  of  her  hfe  were  marked 
with  httle  or  no  variety,  as  the  weakness  of 
age  did  not  allow  of  active  duty.  But  she 
served  the  master  by  suffering  his  will  with 
cheerful  resignation.  Her  mental  faculties  con- 
tinued clear  to  the  last ;  and  though  she  con- 
stantly cherished  a  sense  of  great  unworthiness, 
her  faith  in  the  Redeemer  never  wavered  for  a 
moment.  She  is  now,  I  believe,  with  the 
ransomed  in  glory. 


